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On the last day of October, 1517, four hundred years ago, 
Martin Luther, then a comparatively inconspicuous Augustinian 
friar, theological professor, and preacher, posted on the doors of 
the castle church in Wittenberg his ninety-five theses concerning 
indulgences. This event, which at that time seemed so insig- 
nificant, marked, in the opinion at least of JProtestant historians, 
the inauguration of the Reformation or Protestant revolt from the 
mediaeval Roman Catholic church. The leading actor in this 
introductory scene of the sixteenth-century religious-revolutionary 
drama, Martin Luther, has been, from that day to this, the sub- 
ject of investigation and exposition by numerous confessedly 
partisan friends and foes as well as by biographers and historians 
who have sought to depict his character and work with scientifically 
objective impartiality. 

It is the purpose of this article to present a critical examination 
of the methods of treatment employed in the discussions of Luther 
which have appeared during the last hundred years and to point 
out some characteristic differences of attitude, of tendency, and of 
judgment, as well as of method, exhibited in these modern attempts 
to portray and interpret the most widely influential of the earliest 
founders of Protestantism. 
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Although accounts of Luther written before the dawning of the 
nineteenth century do not come within the scope of the present 
discussion, yet a knowledge of the nature of these historical or 
biographical ventures and of the methods they illustrate should help 
us to perceive the advance which the nineteenth- and twentieth- 
century portrayals of Luther mark over such earlier attempts to 
describe Luther's person, work, and place in history. 

For a number of reasons it was not to be expected that sixteenth- 
or even seventeenth-century writers should be able to produce 
impartial, reliable, or adequate presentations of Luther and his 
times; the conception of history in that age was far too crude. 
Even the educated were still too much under the domination of the 
credulity and superstition, of the deductive and analogical methods 
of reasoning, characteristic of the Middle Ages to be able to portray 
or interpret persons and events reliably. The paucity of available 
documentary information, the lack of interest or demand for such 
materials, and the ignorance of that age regarding the forces at 
work in the world also made impossible a correct estimate of 
Luther's relation to his environment. Moreover, the partisan 
feeling of the rival religious factions was still too deep and dominat- 
ing to permit a calm, dispassionate attitude toward Luther to be 
assumed and maintained by either friend or foe. Hence centuries 
had to elapse before an even approximately impartial, scientifically 
accurate, and sociologically adequate discussion of Luther could 
appear. 

It is not surprising that the earliest accounts of Luther, written 
by his adherents, were extravagantly laudatory, extolling their 
hero as a saint or at least as a divinely commissioned prophet, 
minimizing or explaining away if not wholly disregarding his 
blemishes, emphasizing and exaggerating his virtues, and present- 
ing his words and deeds as evidently due to divine inspiration or 
guidance. Similarly no one need be amazed that opponents of 
Luther's views and achievements, not only in Luther's own day 
but even for a century and more thereafter, could see little or no 
good in him, depicted him as one depraved, possessed by devils, 
if not as the devil himself. To Roman Catholic writers Luther's 
apostasy could be accounted for only on the ground that he was 
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fundamentally wicked or that he was at the very least a self- 
deceived, mentally unbalanced, hence dangerous and harmful, 
person. Protestant writers who rejected certain Lutheran tenets 
were often but little less severe in the judgments they passed upon 
Luther. 

Not unlike this narrow, partisan attitude toward Luther, based 
upon religious prejudice, is the attitude taken by biographers or 
historians who were unable to comprehend or discuss him sym- 
pathetically because their education and point of view differed 
so widely from his. Moreover, it was doubtless natural and 
inevitable that Luther should be judged by some writers in the 
light of the Zeitgeist or dominating intellectual tendency of the 
time at which the history or biography was written. Such writers 
praise only so much in Luther or in his work as harmonized with 
their conception of things, and condemn or disregard the rest. 
Hence we get one-sided, inadequate views of the reformer, now from 
an eighteenth-century rationalist, now from an early nineteenth- 
century German nationalist, or from a representative of the 
Romantic movement. 

Another very obvious defect in all biographical or historical 
discussions of Luther which appeared before the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century had passed was their largely legendary and 
generally unscientific character. The sources on which such earlier 
works were based were comparatively meager and many of these 
far from trustworthy. Not until Leopold von Ranke wrote his 
still admirable and in the main reliable German History in the 
Period of the Reformation did the world receive an even approxi- 
mately scientific presentation of Luther and his times. 1 It is true 
this work is strongly colored with national German feeling, but this 
peculiarity does not seriously depreciate its value. Most' of the 
histories and biographies dealing with Luther which have appeared 
since the publication of Ranke's discussion of the German Reforma- 
tion bear the traces of his influence upon historical method. 

In all the earlier treatments of the foremost reformer two 
general types of historical interpretation find expression, either 
singly or combined. One of these we may call the supernatural 

1 Berlin, 6 vols., 1839-47. 
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type, since it explains persons and their actions by postulating 
either divine or diabolic control, not only of natural phenomena, 
but also of human beings and of their conduct. The other of these 
two types of historical writing is the heroic or "great man" type. 
It found both description and dogmatic formulation in Thomas 
Carlyle's famous phrase: "History is little more than the biography 
of the world's great men." Representatives of this type or school 
of historical interpretation explain events wholly, or almost wholly, 
by the actions of the personalities involved, disregarding, in whole 
or in part, the influence of environmental forces, such as the geo- 
graphical, political, economic, religious, or intellectual movements 
in the midst of which their heroes lived and wrought. Although 
these two kinds of interpretation are met with more frequently in 
the histories and biographies of the first three centuries of modern 
times than thereafter, yet one does encounter them also in the his- 
torical writings of the nineteenth and even of the twentieth century. 
In later modern times, however, one finds them seldom so clearly 
and forcibly represented or so easily discernible as formerly. 

The supernatural type may be illustrated by a single rather 
moderate statement taken from the pages of William Robertson's 
History of the Reign of the Emperor Charles the Fifth. 1 Referring 
to Luther's achievement the author declares: "To overturn a 
system of religious belief founded on ancient and deep-rooted 
prejudices, supported by power, and defended with no less art than 
industry, to establish in its room doctrines of the most contrary 
genius and tendency, and to accomplish all this, not by external 
violence or the force of arms, are operations which historians the 
least prone to credulity and superstition ascribe to that Divine 
Providence which with infinite ease can bring about events which 
to human sagacity appear impossible." 2 

These words were written in the age of Voltaire, when 
eighteenth-century rationalism was rising toward its zenith. It 
exhibits little of the crude, irrational credulity of the sixteenth 
or seventeenth century, yet, even to this mild representative of 
the supernatural method of interpretation, the ultima ratio of 
historical changes is Divine Providence. This method is deserv- 

1 New edition; Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co., 1875. ' Op. tit., I, 459. 
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ing of adverse criticism — as every educated person should know — 
not because the historian is denied the right to have a personal 
faith in a providential or supernatural control of the world, but 
because it fails to distinguish between mere belief and demonstrable 
fact and asserts as fact what is nothing more than an individual's 
faith, in support of which no universally acceptable evidence can 
be adduced. Since the end of the eighteenth century, or since 
writers of history began to adopt the inductive methods and 
criteria in vogue among investigators in experimental sciences, the 
supernatural type of historical interpretation has been gradually 
disappearing. Of the historical writings of the last fifty years 
comparatively few reveal any traces of this unscientific method of 
explaining persons or events. 1 

The heroic or "great man" conception of history has been 
much more enduring, although it too has tended to become less 
and less pronounced, less and less true to its original type. Under 
the influence of antagonistic views, such as those of rationalism, 
of philosophical positivism, and of the sociological and materialistic- 
evolutionary schools of historical interpretation, it has lost much 
of its former distinctive character. 

One of the earlier of the modern representatives of the "great 
man ' ' theory of history was Heinrich von Treitschke. He describes 
as well as defends his attitude in the following words: 

Everywhere the science of history finds itself confronted with the riddle 
of personality. It is persons, men, who make history, men like Luther, like 
Frederick the Great and Bismarck. This great heroic truth will ever remain 
true; and the fact that it does happen that these men do appear, the right man 
at the right time, that will always be for us mortals a riddle. The age educates 
the genius, but it does not create him. 2 

In an address entitled Luther and the German Nation the same his- 
torian betrays his hero-worship in the following statement: 

The most precious gift which Luther bequeathed to our people remains, 
however, himself and the living power of his God-inspired spirit. No other 
of the modern nations has yet seen a man who so took, as it were, every word 

1 Among these few may be mentioned Philip Schaff's History of the Christian 
Church (Scribner, 1888), VI, 105. 

' Die Polilik (1897), I, 6. The quotation given above is almost an exact, literal 
translation of the original. 
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from the mouth of his countrymen, who so embodied in every particular the 

essential qualities of his people Out of the deep-set eyes of this native 

German son of peasant parentage flashed the old heroic courage of the Germans, 
which does not deny and flee the world but which seeks to conquer it by the 
might of its moral will-power; and just because he gave utterance to that which 
was already in the mind of his people, could this insignificant monk .... 
grow and develop in a few years until finally he became actually as fear- 
inspiring to the new Roman world-power as formerly the invading German 
tribes had been to the empire of the Caesars. 1 

It is most natural and easily accounted for that German 
Protestant, especially Lutheran, writers should express admiration 
and even veneration for Luther. And surely there is much in 
both the man Luther and in his work that deserves praise and com- 
mands approbation. Even bitterly hostile religious opponents 
have admitted as much. Moreover, reared, as most German 
Protestant historians and biographers of Luther have been, in an 
environment resounding often with extravagant eulogies of this 
hero of the Reformation, is it any wonder that even their scientific 
writings bear traces of this early educational influence? The 
learned but vehemently partisan Catholic historian, Denifle, has 
suggested, by clear and unmistakable insinuation, another explana- 
tion for the exalted estimate of Luther found in the writings of 
German historians. He accuses them of lauding Luther, despite 
their better knowledge and conviction, through fear of popular 
disapproval and loss of favor or of position. 2 However, not a 
particle of proof has been.or probably could be adduced to support 
such an accusation. Furthermore, it is not necessary to assume 
such an unworthy or unlikely motive to explain the somewhat 
extravagantly appreciative attitude toward Luther adopted by 
German Protestant writers. 

A fact it is, however, that to many non-German students of 
sixteenth-century history it does indeed seem as if the significance 
given to Luther's achievements and the glorification of his per- 

1 Essays von Heinrich von Treitschke und Erich Marks (Deutsche Bucherei, 
Vol. 29), pp. 22 f. 

2 Denifle-Weiss, Luther und Luthertum (2d ed.; Mainz, 1904), Vol. I, Part 1, 
translated into English under the title Luther and Lutherdom, by Raymund Volz 
(Somerset, Ohio: Torch Press, 1917), Vol. I, Part 1, Vorwort, iiiff.; Part 2, 427 and 
843-89- 
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sonality by many modern biographers and historians were not 
wholly justified by the information at our disposal nor the result 
of calm, unbiased, and severely scientific interpretation. From 
practically all the accounts of Luther and his work produced by 
German Protestant theologians or secular historians during the 
past hundred years, passages might be selected which illustrate 
this tendency toward hero-worship or to ascribe to Luther's per- 
sonality and initiative changes due rather to environmental forces 
or conditions. 1 Even in Germany this defective historical inter- 
pretation has not passed unnoticed or unchallenged. At least a 
few historians have attacked this "great man" method of writing 
history or biography and suggested needed correctives. 2 

The same "great man" theory of history finds expression also, 
in a slightly different form, in the writings of several historians 
evidently hostile to Luther. The undisguised aim of the Catholic 
historian Johannes Janssen, in his History of the German People at 
the Close of the Middle Ages, is to make Luther chiefly responsible 
for the checking of the intellectual awakening or Renaissance, 
for the comparative failure of the movement for a conservative 
reform, and for the general decay of society in the sixteenth century. 
More recent Catholic discussions of Luther exhibit, although not 
so obviously, the same tendency. 3 Some anti-Lutheran Protestant 
writers likewise overstate the case when they wish to cast blame 
upon Luther for what they consider unfortunate events or condi- 
tions. For instance, one of these holds Luther to have been the 
one impassable obstacle to Protestant unity. 4 

This comparatively modern inclination to overemphasize the 
significance of personalities in history came into vogue largely 

1 L. von Rankc, Deutsche Geschichte im Zeitalter der Reformation (7th ed.; Leipzig, 
1894), II, 23 f.; F. von Bezold, Geschichte der deutschen Reformation (Oncken's Allge- 
meine Geschichte in EinzeldarsteUungen), Berlin, 1800, p. 764; Gottlob Egelhaaf, 
Deutsche Geschichte im 16. Jahrhundert (Bibliothek deutscher Geschichte), I, 232 ff., 
and elsewhere; R. Seeberg, Text-book of the History of Doctrines (translated into Eng- 
lish by Hay, Philadelphia, 1905), II, 221 ff. 

1 Cf. Karl Lamprecht, A lie und neue Richtungen in der Getchichtswissenschaft 
(1896); also, by the same author, Die historische Methode (1900); also W. Koehler, 
Idee und Personlichkeit in der Kirchengeschichie (Tubingen: Mohr, 1910), pp. 41 ff. 

3 Denifle-Weiss, Luther und Luthertum; Hartmann Grisar, Luther. 

* H. C. Vedder, The Reformation in Germany (New York, 1914), p. 316. 
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as a reaction against the almost complete subordination of per- 
sonality to ideas characteristic of the Hegelian school of historians 
of the earlier nineteenth century. This reaction has performed 
some valuable services, despite its not uncommon tendency to go 
to extremes. It has, no doubt, contributed much toward the mak- 
ing of history more living and more full of interest for the average 
reader. It is an easily comprehended and widely recognized fact 
that non-professional students of history are more fascinated by 
vividly portrayed personalities than by records or descriptions 
of impersonal ideas, institutions, or events. Moreover, a still more 
valuable service has been rendered by the modern emphasis on 
personality, in that it has led to a more thorough study of the 
psychological development of persons involved in historical move- 
ments. So great attention has been given, of late, to the explana- 
tion of the rise of the genius or great man, to the consideration of 
the mental processes through which he passed and which made 
him what he became, that it has become customary to regard these 
efforts as illustrations of the psychological method of historical 
interpretation. 

All the more extensive discussions of Luther which have 
appeared during the last forty years betray, at least in some 
measure, the influence of this psychological method. The space 
given to Luther's childhood and early school days; to the impres- 
sions he received from his home, school, and university environment; 
to the influences which molded his temperament, interests, and 
ideas, and which determined his conduct; to the mental struggles 
in the Erfurt monastery; to the effects upon him of his journey 
to Rome and of his professorial responsibilities at Wittenberg, con- 
trasts strikingly with the conspicuous absence of these interesting 
details in the earlier accounts of Luther. 

Julius Koestlin's notable biography of Luther, the first edition 
of which appeared in 1875, led the way in this new psychological 
direction. 1 Kolde, Berger, and Hausrath, all three, like Koestlin, 
staunch in their loyalty to Protestantism, pursued the same path, 
some of them penetrating even more deeply into the by-ways of 

1 Julius Koestlin, Martin Luther, sein Leben und seine Schriften (ist ed.; Elberfeld, 
1875; 5th ed., revised and re-edited by Gustav Kawerau, Berlin, 1903). 
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Luther's mental or religious development. 1 The same psychological 
method, or at least interest, is exhibited in the rather short and 
popular Luther biographies by the English historian Charles 
Beard, and by the American Protestant professor of church history, 
A. C. McGiffert. 2 All these highly estimable works present the 
anti-papal, anti-hierarchical, evangelical Luther as the product of 
a long, slow, psychological process. They attempt to trace and 
elucidate Luther's whole development from his earliest childhood 
to the moment when he consciously and deliberately sundered his 
connection with the visible, hierarchically organized, papal Roman 
Catholic church. 

In these discussions no effort seems to have been made to portray 
Luther as exceptionally precocious or otherwise extraordinary. 
The aim has been rather to make him the product of his humble 
home and subsequent school environment. To the Luther of the 
premonastic period is ascribed an interest, an earnestness, and a 
high average proficiency in his studies, first at Eisenach, and later 
at the Erfurt University; also a deep, genuine religious feeling. 
His decision to flee the world or to become a monk and thereby win 
greater favor with God as well as make more certain his ultimate 
salvation, these authors, without difference of opinion, ascribe 
to Luther's profound and oppressive fear of the wrath of God, whom 
he conceives as an angry judge rather than as a loving and forgiving 
savior. In the monastery Luther is represented as surpassing his 
brother monks in asceticism, subjecting himself to excessive fasting 
and other forms of self-mortification. He seeks thus to find peace 
of mind, escape from his overwhelming fear of punishment — but in 
vain. His diligent search for help in the writings of scholastic 
theologians only increases his gloom and despair. In due course 
of time, however, aided by the wise and encouraging counsel of the 
friendly visiting vicar, von Staupitz, by his study of the Pauline 
epistles, of Tauler's sermons, and of the anonymous German 

1 Theodor Kolde, Martin Luther (Gotha, 1884-89); Arnold E. Berger, Martin 
Luther in kulturgeschichtlicher Darstellung (Berlin, 1893-98); Hausratb, Luthers 
Leben (Berlin, 1903-4). 

2 Charles Beard, Martin Luther and the Reformation in Germany (London, 
1889); A. C. McGiffert, Martin Luther, the Man and His Work (New York: Century 
Co., 1914). 
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Theology, of St. Bernard, of Gerson, and of St. Augustine, he 
finally attains the long-sought peace of mind. With such help he 
discovers what became for him an emancipating gospel — the con- 
viction that sinful man is made righteous or justified and saved, not 
by any good works he may have done or might do, but alone by 
faith (i.e., trust) in a God who delights to forgive and save men. 
Just when Luther made this discovery these biographers do not 
venture to inform us. The first clear evidences that Luther had 
found his new gospel — the theological basis for his subsequent 
revolt from the church — these biographers discover in some 
marginal notes (ascribed to the years 1509-10) in books he had used; 
also in his lectures delivered at the University of Wittenberg on 
certain biblical writings, such as those on the Psalms (1513-15), the 
Epistle to the Romans (15 15-16), the Book of Judges (15 16), and 
on the Epistle to the Galatians (1516-17). Largely on the basis 
of later utterances of Luther concerning his own development the 
biographers referred to conclude that Luther had vaguely grasped 
his new gospel some years before he had become sufficiently con- 
vinced of its truth or had attained enough self-confidence to teach 
it in the classroom or to preach it in the pulpit. By 1515 or 1516, 
if these Protestant authorities are correct, the doctrine of "Justi- 
fication by Faith" had become the controlling principle of Luther's 
thought and teaching, although he was even then far from compre- 
hending the full significance and far-reaching implications of this 
important doctrine. In connection also with a few other crises 
in Luther's life, such as his Wartburg exile, his appearance before 
the Diet at Worms, the Peasants' Revolt, and the bigamy of the 
Landgrave Philip of Hesse, explanations of his mental processes 
have been attempted. With regard to these events the sources of 
information are more numerous, rich, and satisfactory than they 
are for the period before 15 17. 

An investigation and interpretation of Luther's psychological 
development, both before and after his break with mediaeval 
papal Christianity, widely at variance with the views of the 
Protestant biographers we have been considering, is to be found 
in the late Father Denifle's notorious discussion of Luther and his 
work. A brief summary of the more important conclusions reached 
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in this recent Catholic contribution to the history of the Reforma- 
tion will suffice to reveal the essential character of this work and 
also its author's interest in psychological analysis. 

According to Denifle, Luther's discovery of his gospel could not 
have occurred before 1515, since all his writings of an earlier date 
demonstrate his orthodoxy and genuinely Catholic attitude of 
mind. 1 Attempts to show that Luther had found his new doctrine 
previous to 15 15 are based, asserts Denifle, upon statements made 
by Luther long after he had become a heretic — statements which 
are unreliable, perversions of the truth, and wholly out of harmony 
with his utterances before 1515. 2 

The fall of Luther, the transformation of this talented, once 
beneficently influential and conservatively orthodox reformer into 
a heretical moral pervert and instigator of corruption, occurred after 
he went to Wittenberg. 3 His fall was due to the laxity of religious 
discipline in the Augustinian convent at Wittenberg, to Luther's 
personal and admitted neglect of devotional exercises, to his exces- 
sive use of beer and wine, to his irrepressible sexual lust, and to 
his inordinate pride or love of self. 4 Throughout his whole monastic 
life Luther never attacked or criticized any essential principles of 
monasticism, but because of his complete moral and religious 
collapse or bankruptcy he became an assailant of celibacy, of vows, 
of submission to authority, of religious discipline, and of good 
works. 5 Subsequent to his fall Luther sought to justify himself in 
his new positions and actions by deliberately misquoting St. Augus- 
tine, Tauler, and other religious writers, by consciously incorrect 
interpretations of Scripture, and by demonstrably exaggerated and 
inaccurate descriptions of conditions in the church as well as of 
its teachings and practices. After Luther became a heretic he 
became also a deliberate and inveterate liar, availing himself of 
"a good strong he" whenever he found one necessary, useful, or 
helpful, which according to Denifle was far from infrequent, in 

1 Luther und Luthertum (2d ed., 1904-9), I, Part 2, 430 ff., 447. 

2 Ibid., I, Part 1, Vorwort, xxiv, 381 ff.; Part 2, 423 ff., 475 ff. 
> Ibid., I, Part 2, 447 ff-, 475 ff- 

* Ibid., I, Part 1, 33, 97 ff.; Part 2, 454 ff-. 620 ff. 
s Ibid., I, Part 1, 40 ff., 97 ff. 
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his effort to defame the church. 1 In Luther, Denifle saw the con- 
summator of a process of moral and religious degeneration which 
had begun long before the sixteenth century but which reached its 
climax in the Protestant schism. Such a brief summary of the 
salient results obtained in an extensive, voluminous complex of 
facts, documentary evidence, interpretation, ratiocination, doctrinal 
exposition, and polemical diatribe of the sort Denifle has given us 
does not do full justice to the author. It conveys no adequate 
conception of the enormous labors of research he accomplished, of 
his great erudition, of his valuable and stimulating contributions 
to the history of the Reformation, nor of his dialectical ingenuity. 
It will suffice, however, to demonstrate the author's psychological 
interest (and incidentally his adherence to the "great man" 
theory of history) as well as to exhibit, free from beclouding details, 
his somewhat startling estimate of Luther. 

The Dominican friar Albert Maria Weiss, upon whom devolved 
the task of editing the second edition of Denifle's discussion of 
Luther, added in two supplementary volumes a contribution of his 
own* to supply what seemed to him to be lacking in Denifle's work. 
To the first portion of this contribution he gave the title Luther's 
Psychology, the Key to the Luther-Legends. He who turns to this 
so-called psychology of Luther in the hope of finding here any new 
light thrown upon Luther's mental development, upon the action 
of his mind under the influence of environmental stimulation, will 
be greatly surprised and disappointed. For he will find here merely 
a catalogue of intellectual and moral characteristics which the 
facile and fluent, if not profound, author ascribes to Luther's 
personality. 2 The entire consideration of Luther in Weiss's supple- 
mentary volumes harmonizes almost completely with Denifle's con- 
clusions and is constructed largely thereon. Only in two particulars 
does Weiss adversely criticize his more erudite Dominican brother. 
In his confessedly unauthoritative opinion Denifle overestimated 
the extent and importance of Luther's influence and emphasized 
too strongly Luther's will-power. 3 

More creditable than his ventures in the field of psychology are 
Weiss's remarks concerning Luther's place in the history of his times 

1 Luther und Luthertum, I, Part i, 126, 2485., 348, 391, 397, and elsewhere. 

2 Ibid., II, 206 ff. J Ibid., p. 38. 
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and the rather lengthy discussion he gives us of the causes of the 
Protestant revolt. In this connection, it may be noted in passing, 
we find an explanation for the surprising omissions in his treatment 
of Luther's psychology, for he expressly belittles the value of 
Luther's development as a means of revealing the true Luther or 
of estimating the true significance of his work. 1 The fundamental 
position taken by Weiss represents a reaction not only against the 
psychological interpretation of history but also against the asser- 
tion that "personalities make history." In his treatment of Luther 
he pursues, therefore, a method widely at variance with that of 
Denifie, whose work betrays adherence to both the "psychological" 
and "great man" tendencies in historical exposition. According 
to Weiss, Luther was in no sense a creative genius. 2 Lutheranism 
was not the product of Luther's personality, for it was in all its 
essentials already in existence before Luther revolted from Rome. J 
At least in the earlier years of Luther's revolutionary career he was 
much more the creation of the Protestant movement than its 
creator. 4 The general conditions of the period immediately before 
as well as during Luther's lifetime had much greater influence 
than had the leading German reformer's own personality or labors. s 
The Reformation, we are informed, was not an ethical reaction 
against prevailing immorality, much less was it a religious renova- 
tion; rather it was the consummation of a movement for theo- 
logical and ecclesiastical reform which had begun to make headway 
a century or more earlier. That this movement began, during 
the sixteenth century, to take on the peculiar characteristics which 
go by the name of Lutheranism is to be ascribed to Luther's 
influence. He gave it a certain form; its essentials he took from, 
or rather found in, the dubious, dangerous, and almost heretical 
productions of a philosophy and a theology which, consciously or 
unconsciously, had for its object the depreciation and dissolution 
of the church and of its doctrines. 6 The specific elements which 
contributed to or were involved in this revolutionary process, the 
so-called Reformation, were a widespread moral degeneracy which 
penetrated all classes, clergy as well as laity; decline of respect for 
authority; loss of faith in the spiritual character of ecclesiastical 

1 Op. til., II, 2 ff. J Ibid., p. 3. s Ibid., pp. 6 ff. 

* Ibid. < Ibid. « Ibid., pp. 19 ff. 
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persons, due to the close union of clerical with worldly functions; 
the growth of a spirit of individualism and the increased importance 
of the laity, not only in political and social affairs, but also in scien- 
tific and literary activity; economic conditions and self-interest; 
political ambition, the rise of nationalism, and the clash between 
ecclesiastical and political interests; the influence of pagan and 
rationalistic humanism ; the rise of a critical, skeptical, and frivolous 
tendency in scholasticism or among the theologians, illustrated by 
nominalism; the movement for conciliar reform, discrediting and 
undermining both papal and conciliar authority; and, finally, 
the rise of heresies. The Reformation was the cloaca maxima 
which received into itself all these corrupt and corrupting influences 
or forces. It did not represent a moral betterment, but rather a 
departure from the true faith and an attack upon the fundamentals 
of the Christian religion. Its aim was not to remove existing 
abuses, but to deprive the church of her power and right to dispense 
the treasures of grace conferred upon her by Christ. 1 Only 
gradually did Luther become aware of these facts. Eck, in the 
Leipzig disputation, opened his eyes to the fact that he was walk- 
ing in the path of error formerly trod by Wycliffe and Hus. But 
Luther would not have been Luther had he been content to be a 
mere follower of others. Hence he had to become a more radical 
assailant of the church and of her doctrines. 2 From statements 
such as these one can readily picture to himself this writer's estimate 
of Luther and of his work. They betray also his strong religious 
bias, which has wholly unfitted him for presenting an objective 
view either of Luther or of the Protestant revolt. 

Some years subsequent to the completion by Weiss of Denifle's 
Luther und Luthertum there appeared in Germany another lengthy 
Catholic discussion of Luther. Its author, the learned Jesuit 
Hartmann Grisar, in his Introduction expresses the intention to 
present a thoroughly scientific, unbiased life of Luther, based upon 
documentary research and emphasizing particularly the inner 
processes, the soul-history, of the foremost agent in the sixteenth- 
century religious schism. 3 In some respects, if not in all, this 

1 Op. cit., II, 13 ff. ' Ibid., p. 17. 

' Hartmann Grisar, Luther (Freiburg: Herder, 1911), 3 vols., I, v, viii. 
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expressed intention has been abundantly realized. Any candid 
reader of Grisar's Luther will admit it exhibits an amazingly exten- 
sive and intensive familiarity with the sources and that it presents 
the most elaborate attempt to trace and interpret Luther's psycho- 
logical development which has thus far been given to the public. 1 
The original source of Luther's troubles and the fundamental 
cause of his peculiar religious and theological development Grisar 
finds in the abnormal physical and mental equipment with which 
Luther was endowed by nature. Therefrom arose his tendency 
toward morbidity, his proneness to look upon the dark side of 
things, and his inclination to judge his spiritual condition so pessi- 
mistically. This natural endowment included also an abnormal 
spirit of obstinacy, which prevented Luther, in spite of good instruc- 
tion and counsel concerning the loving and forgiving character of 
God, from following such counsel and thereby obtaining peace of 
mind. 3 In Luther's lack of humility, in his failure to seek help in 
trustful prayer, Grisar finds a further explanation for the ultimate 
apostasy of the restless, severely troubled monk. 3 His melancholy 
thoughts concerning predestination, however, furnished the real 
starting-point for Luther's doctrinal divergencies from the true 
faith. 4 Luther manifested early in his monastic career a tendency 
toward quarrelsomeness, a fondness for disputation, and a readiness 
in controversy which could not but lead to unfortunate conse- 
quences. 5 An additional factor in the transformation of Luther, 
Grisar finds in the journey to Rome. Its effect on Luther was 
twofold. It converted him from a strict Augustinian observant 
into an adherent of the liberal or laxer faction headed by von 
Staupitz. It also undermined his respect for papal authority and 
his faith in the church. 6 His desertion of the Observantist party 
in his order Grisar regards as another point of departure in 
Luther's development. 7 Thereafter he began to attack his former 
co-partisans, the "little saints," as Pharisees and hypocrites. 
To this intraorder conflict Grisar traces the origin of Luther's 

1 A possible exception is O. ScheePs Martin Luther, votn Katholizismus zur Reforma- 
tion (Tubingen, 1915), Vol. I, which I have not yet been able to examine. 
' Grisar, Luther, pp. 6 flf. * Ibid., p. 20. 6 Ibid., pp. 31 ff. 

s Op. cit. (English ed.), I, 18. s Ibid., p. 24. ' Ibid., p. 67. 
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opposition to good works. His hostility to self-righteousness, to 
holiness by works, led to a one-sided insistence on the power and 
efficiency of faith, on the application of the merits of Christ, and on 
the divine grace which he considered as the ttuda et sola misericordia 
Dei et benignitas gratuita. So fascinated does Luther become with 
the righteousness which God gives through faith that he relegates 
man's share in securing the same increasingly into the background. 1 
Out of these conceptions arose his view concerning the persistency 
of concupiscence or of carnal, worldy desire; concerning the utter 
inability of the unregenerate to do good; concerning the impossi- 
bility of storing up merit and the necessity of imputed righteous- 
ness. 2 The acquisition by Luther of a lectureship at the 
University of Wittenberg, with the responsibility it involved of 
expounding Holy Scripture, when he was so young and badly 
instructed was, thinks Grisar, a fatal misfortune. 3 It gave too 
great opportunity for the development of his extraordinary sub- 
jectivity and permitted too free a rein to his active imagination. 
It stimulated the growth in him of a spirit of self-sufficiency and 
of intellectual pride. 4 While at Erfurt and later at Wittenberg, 
Luther had not been able to escape the influence of Humanism with 
its spirit of change and libertinism. From Humanism he borrowed 
a critical tendency and a sentiment of independence toward ecclesi- 
astical authority. Yet Luther was ever more in sympathy with 
late mediaeval mysticism than with Humanism. Moreover, every- 
where the old restraints were breaking down, everywhere a forward 
movement of individualism was in progress at the expense of the 
commonweal and of the traditional order of the Middle Ages, but 
above all at the expense of the church's religious authority; which 
alone, till then, had kept individualism in check to the profit of 
humanity. 5 

Grisar rejects as legend the customary Protestant view that 
Luther was led to his new doctrine of "Justification by Faith" 

1 Op. tit., I, 71 fi. • Ibid., pp. 97 ff. 

' Because Luther was self-educated in biblical knowledge and because the theo- 
logians he studied were of the degenerate and semiheretical Occamistic school, he 
seemed to Grisar to have been badly instructed. 

* Op. tit., I, 38 f. s Ibid., pp. 40 ff . 
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through some unusual inward religious experience by which he 
attained the joyful assurance of salvation by faith alone. 1 That 
Luther's struggle with the church arose out of the indulgence con- 
troversy he decisively denies and adequately demonstrates. Like- 
wise false, he argues, is the view of older Catholic writers that this 
struggle had its origin in the jealous rivalry between Augustinian 
and Dominican friars. He denies also that Luther's apostasy 
can be traced to the teachings of Wycliffe or of Hus, although he 
admits that views held by these earlier heretics probably helped 
to complete a process which had begun as a result of other causes. 
To affirm that Luther, impressed with the need for reform in the 
church, deliberately concluded such a reform could best be achieved 
by a preliminary rectification of the church's doctrines, Grisar 
regards as childish. 2 He takes issue, also, with the common Prot- 
estant view that Luther's transformation resulted from his experi- 
mental dissatisfaction with the monastic life or from his failure to 
find peace through good works. Least of all, thinks Grisar, was 
Luther's break with his past due to his desire for virtue or for true 
righteousness or to any essentially ethical impulse. 3 Of particular 
interest is Grisar's attitude toward the well-known Catholic tend- 
ency to find the motive for Luther's new opinions in his worldliness 
and sensuality. While he does not explicitly deny the validity 
of this interpretation of the evidence available, yet his discussion 
of the matter casts doubt upon such an interpretation, if it does not 
wholly discredit it. 4 Grisar's own explanation of Luther's devia- 
tion from orthodoxy he summarizes as follows: "The real origin 
of Luther's teaching must be sought in the fundamental principle 
which governed him, which was fostered by the decline in his life 
as a religious and as a priest, and more particularly by his inordinate 
love of his own opinion and by the uncharitable criticisms he passed 
upon others. This was his unfavorable estimate of good works 
and of any effort, natural or supernatural, on the part of man." 5 

It is clear that in Grisar's opinion Luther's personality exhibits 
abnormalities and pathological peculiarities which must be taken 
into consideration in explaining his development. Evidence of 

1 Ibid., p. 61. 3 Ibid., p. 108. 

3 Op. tit., I, 104 ff. * Ibid., p. no. s Ibid., p. 117. 
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this abnormality Grisar believes he finds in Luther's morbidity, 
irascibility, egoism or exaggerated sense of his own importance, and 
in his uncontrolled wilfulness or obstinacy. Upon this native 
endowment there operated certain external factors, such as the 
individualistic spirit of the age, the Humanistic critical tendency, 
his one-sided theological training, his journey to Rome, his too early 
elevation to professorial responsibilities, and his neglect of the 
devotional and disciplinary means of grace at his disposal. 

Grisar agrees with Denifle as to the late date of Luther's depar- 
ture from the path of orthodoxy and from genuine Catholic piety, 
although he finds, as has been noted, in Luther's native endowment 
and defective education early harbingers of his subsequent apos- 
tasy. 1 Likewise in agreement with Denifle is Grisar's emphasis 
upon pride, self-love, and self-sufficiency as essential factors both 
in Luther's original fall from the faith and in his failure to rise again 
or to recover his lost faith. 2 Also reminiscent of Denifle is Grisar's 
emphasis upon Luther's great will-power and wilfulness. By the 
oft-repeated exertion of his strong will, Grisar explains, Luther 
overcame his anxieties, so-called temptations, or inner conflicts, 
which were nothing else but the pricks of conscience warning him 
and reproving him for his apostasy. This inner voice Luther wil- 
fully refused to hear or heed and obstinately persisted in following 
his self-chosen path of error. 3 During the years 1515-17 the first 
important steps in the direction of heresy were taken, but the com- 
pletion of his new doctrinal views and apostasy proceeded gradually 
and steadily after 1517. 4 The corruption of the papacy and of the 
church at large, which Grisar admits was serious enough, if not as 
bad as Luther was wont to depict it, served merely as a convenient 
and welcome weapon in Luther's hands for his subversive rather 
than reformatory campaign against the church, furnishing a 
deceitful pretext for the seducing of countless souls. s 

Grisar's picture of the apostate Luther agrees in all essentials 
with that drawn by other Catholic biographers. The Wittenberg 

1 Op. tit., I, 66 ff. 

' Ibid., p. 123, and Denifle-Weiss, I, Part 2, 463. 

' Grisar, Luther (2d German ed.), Ill, 605. 

* Op. tit. (English ed.), I, 66 ff. s Ibid., pp. 325 ff. 
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professor is a powerful influence for evil in the world ; by no means 
a reformer or uplifter. Himself largely the product of the corrupt- 
ing, subversive forces of his age, he only adds to their destructive 
power. In Grisar's portrayal Luther is presented in the midst of 
his environment. An attempt has here been made to describe the 
effects of external forces on Luther, and, in turn, Luther's influence 
upon his age. Grisar has given us what might well be called a 
sociological as well as a psychological presentation of Luther. 
This latest Catholic biography of Luther displays, however, a 
moderation, an absence of polemical passion, which is greatly to the 
credit of its author. Notwithstanding the fact that Grisar is always 
loyal to Catholic doctrines and practices, notwithstanding the fact 
that all his judgments are more or less warped by religious bias, yet 
it may be safely affirmed that no more scholarly, no more fair- 
minded, no less biased consideration of Luther has ever issued from 
the ranks of Catholic scholarship. 1 

The method of historical interpretation most antagonistic to the 
heroic or "great man" theory is that pursued by the materialistic- 
evolutionary historians. It is the conviction of adherents of this 
school that individual personalities have been of little consequence 
in the making of history ; that individuals have been much more the 
product of the forces and conditions about them than they have 
been themselves causes or instruments of changed circumstances. 
Not personalities, they would say, but material forces, such as 
economic self-interest or the struggle for existence, have made 
history or man's evolution what it has become. In such an 
interpretation the individual plays an insignificant part. His 

1 For a critical discussion of several particular views of Luther contained in the 
works of Denifle- Weiss and Grisar, see Heinrich Boehmer, Luther im Lichte der neueren 
Forschung (3d ed.; Leipzig, 1914; English translation by Huth, New York, 1916). 
This brief, critical resumfi of the multitudinous estimates of Luther is exceedingly 
valuable and illuminating. It reveals the author's extensive (and generally intensive) 
familiarity with the literature concerning Luther and an admirable grasp of the 
problems involved therein. Boehmer has shown himself, in this work, to be remark- 
ably open-minded and capable of learning from Roman Catholic as well as from 
non-Lutheran Protestant critics of Luther. Yet, admitting a large measure of open- 
mindedness in its author, this little volume is nevertheless not altogether free from bias 
or even from hero-worship, nor altogether just to Luther's critics, and is open to the 
charge of superficiality in a number of instances. 
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freedom of action is extremely limited, his influence practically 
negligible. He is the plaything of mighty movements, partly 
material (i.e., of natural forces) and partly human (of men acting 
together, en masse, not however as individuals). These environ- 
mental forces mold and determine his ideas, his conduct, and his 
career. Although this method has been applied to other periods 
of European history no attempt has been made as yet to apply it 
with any thoroughness to the period of the Protestant revolt. 
Efforts have been made in plenty, however, to present Luther and 
the rise of Protestantism in their relation to environmental forces 
and thus to avoid the extreme one-sidedness of the "great man" 
type of historical interpretation. 

In the Introduction to his biography of Luther, Theodor Kolde 
declares that his chief aim in the preparation of this work had been 
to present Luther, more fully than had been done theretofore, in the 
midst of the entire development of his people; to take into con- 
sideration as far as possible the varied contemporary movements — 
political, social, and economic, as well as religious — which had either 
furthered or hindered Luther in his evolution and achievements. 
His purpose in so doing, he explains, was to make more intelligible 
not only the successes of the reformer but also the forces of oppo- 
sition which he encountered. 1 A comparison of this work with 
Koestlin's Life of Luther will show that Kolde did succeed in pre- 
senting to his readers a little more fully and clearly the complex 
conditions of the age in which Luther lived than one finds in the 
older biography. Yet a perusal of Kolde's two-volume history of 
Luther and his times will reveal to any observant reader that its 
author is still too largely under the influence of the "great man" 
method of historical interpretation to do full justice to the task 
which he undertook. 

An English Unitarian writer of the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, in his discussion of Luther and the Reformation in Germany, 
likewise thought it necessary to depict the leading German reformer 
in the midst of his environment of complex and varied forces. 2 
Possibly under Kolde's influence the Scotch church historian, 

1 Theodor Kolde, Martin Luther, Vol. I, Vorrede. 

2 C. Beard, Luther and the Reformation in Germany (1887). 
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Thomas Lindsay, wrote first a brief Life of Luther and later A 
History of the Reformation, in which he stressed considerably 
environmental conditions. 1 A still more elaborate and successful 
attempt to do justice to the milieu in the midst of which Luther 
lived and wrought, will be found in Arnold E. Berger's Martin 
Luther in kulturgeschichtticher Darstellung. 2 The author of this com- 
paratively recent biography, by profession an investigator in the 
field of literature rather than in that of history, became convinced 
that the then-existing biographies of Luther treated far from ade- 
quately the great reformer's relation to his environment, and under- 
took to produce a genetic exposition of Luther which would do 
justice both to his psychological development and to the effects 
upon him of environmental conditions as well as to Luther's influ- 
ence upon the world about him. 3 One does not have to read far 
in this highly rhetorical and popular rather than scientific presenta- 
tion of Luther to discover that its author is a hero-worshiper par 
excellence and far more representative of the view that personalities 
make history than of the contrary view. A single quotation will 
suffice to demonstrate this fact: 

With every living thing he [Luther] formed connections: the religious, 
social, political, economic, and the legal questions of the day, the national 
pathos, the free rights of man, everything in fact in the nature of ideal demands 
which dominated his century, streamed into his great soul. Not that he had 
sought such a thing, but that all forces gathered themselves together, irre- 
sistibly, about the mysterious lodestone of his personality, which, with magnetic 
power, drew unto itself all the enduring elements of his generation, as if by 
some concealed affinity, in order to endow them with a new productive capacity 
and, by means of this union with them, to make possible for the first time the 
full realization of his mission .... in this [Luther's] justifying faith he had 
brought into being the new life-power which assembled about itself the entire 
culture of the period and filled it with the creative energy of a new spirit — the 
spirit of Protestantism/ 

The name Karl Lamprecht suggests at once to anyone at all 
familiar with the modern tendencies in historiography the socio- 
logical, civilizational, or complex-cultural conception of history. 

1 Luther and the German Reformation (Edinburgh, 1900); A History of the Reforma- 
tion (Scribner, 1906). 

2 Berlin, 1895. ' Cf . I, Vorrede, v ff. 

4 Op. cit., I, 463, translated as literally as possible. 
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From such a historian one would expect to receive a treatment of 
Luther most completely free from hero-worship and most accurately 
depicting Luther's relation to his environment. And in fact such 
an expectation is not wholly disappointed by Lamprecht's discus- 
sion of German history in the sixteenth century. He has given us 
an unusually full picture of the milieu into which Luther was 
born. In his portrayal of the inaugurator of the German religious 
revolt he is never completely blind to the environmental factors 
with which Luther came in contact. He presents Luther as an 
influential personal agent modifying perceptibly, by his ideas and 
activity, the course of events, but molded and limited and often 
thwarted by the forces which surround him. "What place," 
asks Lamprecht, "did the clearly revealed kernel of Luther's 
religious view of life take in the course of historical development ? 
This is the matter most important for a comprehension of the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries; for in the tran- 
quility of the cloister cell, first at Erfurt, then at Wittenberg, there 
was brought to completion, at least prophetically if not then 
actually, the definitive separation between the mediaeval and post- 
mediaeval spirit." 1 Lamprecht then proceeds to contrast the 
mediaeval European world out of which Luther emerged with the 
new age toward the production of which Luther's emancipating 
gospel contributed so effectively. Throughout his discussion he 
maintains a highly appreciative attitude both toward Luther's 
person and toward his work without losing sight of the time and 
place which surrounded the German reformer. While it is probably 
true that Lamprecht approached more nearly to the desired goal 
in his estimate of Luther than the historians who preceded him, 
yet there is still need for further investigation of Luther's environ- 
ment and of his relation thereto, particularly as regards mass- 
psychology. It is already a widely admitted opinion that the 
milieu out of which Luther proceeded has not yet received adequate 
consideration. 

Amid the great variety of estimates of Luther, two additional, 
mutually antagonistic, types may be distinguished. We may 
classify them under the broad terms liberal and conservative, a 

1 Karl Lamprecht, Deutsche Geschichte, V, 245 ff. 
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distinction based evidently upon the theological attitude of the 
historian. As leader, chronologically considered, in the list com- 
prising the former category we may mention Ferdinand Christian 
Baur. 1 In his History of the Christian Church he presents Luther 
from the point of view of Christian rationalism — if such a denota- 
tion is permissible — freely criticizing him, stressing the difference 
between the earlier and the later Luther, but withal exhibiting a 
sympathetic and even appreciative attitude toward the reformer 
quite surprising in one so widely separated in thought from Luther. 
In this category belongs also Heinrich Lang's biography of Luther, 
in which one meets much severe criticism of the foremost German 
reformer and an attempt to show how closely Luther remained 
bound to Roman Catholicism even after his break with Rome, and 
how much material antagonistic to Protestantism he retained and 
passed on to his adherents. 2 Albrecht Ritschl, while not a historian 
by profession nor the writer of a biography of Luther, deserves 
nevertheless to be included also in this list of liberal exponents of 
Luther. In his writings and lectures he attempted to draw a 
distinction between the real Protestant Luther and the whole 
Luther, or rather, perhaps, to make a simplified Luther, minus 
metaphysical speculation, neo-Platonic mysticism, and every other 
remnant of Roman Catholicism, appear as the real Luther for whom 
he could and did have the deepest admiration. 3 Under the influ- 
ence of Ritschl, Herrmann wrote his Communion of the Christian 
with God, in which the Ritschlian attitude toward Luther finds clear 
expression. 4 From the same standpoint, in the same spirit, and like- 
wise inspired by the same Leipzig theologian, Rade penned his biog- 
raphy of Luther which reveals the author's adherence to the Liberal 
Protestant School of historians. 5 The most widely known repre- 
sentative of a somewhat similar yet distinctively non-Ritschlian 
attitude toward Luther is Adolph Harnack, in whose History 

1 Geschichie der christlichen Kirche, 1863. 

2 Heinrich Lang, Martin Luther, ein religiSses Ckorakterbild (Berlin, 1870). 
» Cf. Horst Stephan, Luther in den Wandlungen seiner Kirche, p. no. 

* W. Herrmann, Der Verkehr des Christen mil Gott im Anschluss an Luther darge- 
stellt (1886; revised ed., 1903), translated into English under the title given above. 

' Martin Rade, Dr. Martin Luther's Leben, 1884. 
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of Dogma Luther's doctrines and dogmatic significance receive exten- 
sive treatment. 1 So interesting is this discussion in itself and so 
important because of its author's influence both within and beyond 
Germany that a rather full presentation of Harnack's point of view 
and estimate of Luther will not be inappropriate or superfluous. 

According to Harnack, the Reformation, as it expressed itself 
in Luther's Christianity, was in many respects an "Old Catholic," 
in certain other respects a mediaeval, phenomenon. Yet judged 
by its religious essentials it was rather a reproduction of Pauline 
Christianity in the spirit of a new age. Harnack regards as very 
one-sided that estimate of Luther which glorifies him as the hero 
of a newly dawning era or as the creator of modern spirit. If on& 
would point out such a hero, Harnack affirms one would have to 
select Erasmus, Hans Denck, Sebastian Frank, Michael Servetus, 
or Giordano Bruno rather than Luther. Those few years from 
1 5 19 to 1523 Harnack denotes the grandest of the Reformation, 
for in those years Luther was elevated out of and above himself and 
had apparently overcome the limitations of his personality. He 
was the Reformation, in so far as everything which tended toward 
a return to Pauline Christianity and toward the founding of a new 
era concentrated itself in him. But unfortunately, like everyone 
else, Luther had his limitations and submitted to them. Only in 
one respect was Luther truly great, powerful, and irresistible, the 
master of his age, able to alter the trend of the previous thousand 
years, and to lead his contemporaries out of the old and into a new 
path, namely, in his rediscovered perception of God through the 
gospel, i.e., through Christ. 

In Harnack's opinion Luther was not merely, or even chiefly, a 
restorer of Pauline Christianity. He was also a restorer of the Old 
Catholic (post-apostolic) dogmas and dogmatism. Upon his age, 
ecclesiastico-political rather than dogmatic in character and per- 
meated with the non-dogmatic, practical, ascetic, and mystical con- 
ceptions of the friars and other brotherhoods, and permeated also 
by the antidogmatic tendencies of humanism, Luther imposed not 
only an interest in his gospel but also a resuscitated interest in the 
older theology. Even Luther's gospel of "Justification by Faith" 

1 Adolph Harnack, Dogmengeschichte (3d ed.; Freiburg and Leipzig, 1894), III 
725 ft. 
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became for him a dogma necessary to salvation. Moreover, his 
gospel was made to include the old doctrines of postapostolic 
times. Luther was not a great thinker striving for theoretical 
clearness. On the contrary, he had an instinctive repugnance and 
distrust toward all those who criticized or rejected dogmas as a result 
of intellectual or ratiocinative effort. Furthermore, Luther never 
fully absorbed the elements peculiar to the culture of his day, nor 
did he ever admit that unrestricted inquiry was the right and duty 
of the individual, nor did he manifest any ability to appraise sym- 
pathetically the critical tendencies of his age. 1 It is evident that 
in Harnack's estimation Luther was not merely a restorer or con- 
servator of outgrown doctrines and conceptions but also a temporary 
hindrance to progress, a diverter of human energy from beneficent 
intellectual activities into almost exclusively religious and theo- 
logical channels. The emancipating effects of his essential gospel 
was largely nullified by his emphasis on the old dogmas and by his 
actual recognition of and insistence upon the principle of authority 
in religion. 

Along with all of Harnack's adverse criticism of Luther one 
finds also a deep, sympathetic appreciation of the great reformer's 
contribution to the world's progress. This author makes clear how 
irreconcilable were Luther's fundamental religious ideas, his experi- 
mental perception of God in Christ, with the outgrown dogmatic 
survivals in his Christianity. The "whole Luther" was a complex 
of irreconcilable contradictions. As such he was not a representa- 
tive of Protestantism nor can Protestants find in him their leader. 
Only as the restorer of Pauline Christianity, as the discoverer of a 
simplified gospel, as the revealer of a new yet old conception of God 
and of salvation, can Luther be of significance for Protestants. It 
is the essential Luther, the emancipator from dogmatism and 
authoritative religion, the exponent of the liberty of the Christian 
man, the critic of the New Testament writings, the founder of a 
new type of Christian piety — it is this genuinely Protestant Luther 
whom Harnack reveres and glorifies. 2 

1 Harnack, op. cit., 726 ff. 

2 In this list of "liberal" estimates of Luther one might well include the biog- 
raphies, mentioned above, by Charles Beard and A. C. McGiffert; also A. Hausrath's 
^Luther's Leben (Berlin, 1903-4), and H. Boehmer's Luther im Lichte dcr neueren 
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In opposition to this "Christian-rationalist" attitude toward 
Luther, which has just been described, there began to appear in 
the early nineteenth century a series of discussions of Luther from 
the ranks of the more conservative, antirationalist Lutherans. 
Writers like Stahl, Philippi, Vilmar, Loehe, and Kliefoth took up 
the gauntlet in behalf of the more traditional Lutheran conception 
of Luther. A somewhat more liberal representative of this tendency 
was Konrad von Hofmann, the founder of the new Erlangen school 
of theologians. To this school belonged Theodor Kolde. In 
more recent years there has sprung up a mediating type of theologi- 
cal historian who approaches more closely to the "Liberal Christian 
Rationalists" than to the Erlangen school. The leading exponent 
of this new tendency is Reinhold Seeberg, whose Text-book of the 
History of Doctrine contains a brief discussion of Luther which it 
would be worth while to compare at length with Harnack's views 
of the reformer were our space unlimited. 

There remains to be mentioned one further type of attitude 
toward Luther, the leading exponent of which is Ernst Troeltsch. 1 
The chief peculiarity of this recent tendency among writers in the 
field of Reformation history is their reaction against the extravagant 
claims of earlier and even present-day biographers and historians 
concerning the influence of Luther and of other reformers upon the 
course of history. Writers of this school depreciate the importance 
of the Reformation as a factor in the world's progress. The 
present age of intellectual liberty, of scientific methods, of democ- 
racy, and of simplified, non-dogmatic Christianity they maintain 
is the product of humanism, of investigation in the field of natural 
science, of eighteenth-century rationalism and enlightenment, much 



Forschung. Possibly in this category belongs also Preserved Smith's Life and Letters of 
Martin Luther (Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1911), although the 
method here employed of presenting Luther's character and work by means of extracts 
from his correspondence, supplemented by brief comment by the author, makes it 
difficult to obtain any clear idea of the author's estimate of Luther. 

1 Cf. the following writings of this church historian: Die Bedeutung des Prot- 
estantismus fur die Entstehung der modernen Welt; Historische Zeitschrift, XCVII 
(1006), 1-66; the same, expanded and translated into English under the title Prot- 
estantism and Progress (New York: Putnam, 1012); also, Historische Zeitschrift, CX 
(1913). 519-36. 
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more than of the Reformation, which was essentially reactionary 
and in its dominant forms radically opposed to progress. Advance 
has been made since the sixteenth century in spite of, not because 
of, the Reformation. The writings of men of this school represent 
a decided departure from the hero-worship of earlier historians 
as well as from religious prejudice and also a movement in the direc- 
tion of sociological historiography. 1 

In concluding this discussion it will be sufficient to summarize 
briefly the most noteworthy tendencies and indications of progress 
discernible in the attitude of modern historians and biographers 
toward Luther. Most encouraging is the evident intention and 
effort of most of these writers to discuss Luther and his work 
impartially and in a thoroughly scientific manner, basing their 
conclusions upon contemporary evidence. Even among Roman 
Catholic historians progress in these directions has been made. 
The old supernatural attitude has almost entirely disappeared. 
While traces of hero-worship still remain it is much less common, 
much more restrained, less conspicuous and irrational, than 
formerly. Interest in the psychological development of Luther 
has led to the discovery of many facts hitherto unknown, has 
made Luther's personality appear less mystical, more natural, more 
human, and has helped to dispel much of the darkness and ignorance 
in which Luther's early life and growth has long been concealed. 
Recent reaction against the "great man" theory of historical inter- 
pretation, together with the greater modern interest in sociology 
and environment, has resulted in the exposition of Luther in the 
midst of his milieu and in his relation thereto. While the desired 
goal in this direction has not yet been reached, we have today a 
more accurate knowledge of Luther, of his defects as well as of his 
beneficent achievements, than ever before. If recent historical 
research and interpretation have brought into clearer light Luther's 
limitations and have given his personality a somewhat less sig- 
nificant or less important place in human progress than did the 
writings of earlier historians, yet the essential uprightness and 

1 For a criticism of these modern estimates of Luther, written from the viewpoint 
of a conservative American Lutheran, cf. J. M. Reu, Thirty-five Years of Luther 
Research (Chicago, 1917). 
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sincerity of this leading German reformer have been established 
more firmly than before. Moreover, the emancipating power of 
the gospel which he discovered and proclaimed but failed fully 
to understand or to realize in his own life has received abundant 
confirmation, even though the free operation of this force was 
hindered by Luther's personal limitations, and this force was by 
no means the only factor or even the most important factor in the 
emancipation of Europe from the shackles of mediaeval ignorance, 
superstition, and subjection to authority. 



